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EVERY week during the 
wakes and holidays, 300,000 
people throng to Blackpool, 
Britain’s biggest fun-fair, with 
its seven miles of promenade, 
on which the Corporation re- 
cently lavished £1,500,000. More 
than a promenade, it includes 
the very latest in sunken gar- 
dens, sun-traps, and attractive 
playgrounds for children. 


In the 300-acre Stanley 
Park are forty tennis courts, 
six bowling greens, an 18- 
hole golf course, and a 30- 
acre boating lake. The town 
has 15 to 20 cinemas, three 
amusement piers, and a 
1,600,000 - gallon swimming 
stadium. 


The famous Tower, built in 
1894, rises to a height of 520 
feet ; from its summit on a clear 
day you can see the Isle of 
Man, 60 miles away. Millions 
of people know the enormous 
ballroom in the Tower build- 

































Invites you to-day to join in a | 


6 “Whole Page Holiday” 





and the programme of course is— 


A Visit to Blackpool 


ings, which will accommodate 
6,000 dancers, but not many 
know that a few years ago its 
floor was entirely relaid with 
75,000 blocks of selected maho- 
gany, maple, walnut and oak. 


The old floor had been 
danced on by — 100,000,000 
people, whose feet had worn 
away the surface for five- 
eighths of an inch. 


If others of our coastal re- 
sorts did not borrow their 
amusements from Blackpool, 
they certainly have taken their 
cue from the Queen of Water- 
ing Places for improving and 
adding to their own. For the 
middle name of a_ first-class 
pleasure resort is variety. While 
you may be happy to sit and 
bask in the sun for a day, you 
may also be moved to sample 
the assorted thrills of the place, 
be bumped, jerked, ridiculed, 
whirled around at amazing 
speeds, and generally have a 
high old time. 


‘Once in a while the Big 
Wheel breaks down, leaving 
its passengers marooned un- 
perilously, but high and dry, 
in glass cages for two. At 
such times, proprietors, with 
eyes ever on the box office, 
may rise to the occasion by 
offering a tenner to the “in- 
convenienced,” by way of an 
extra “draw.” 


Every year switchbacks get 
faster and more thrilling. 
Blackpool’s earliest was the 
first to be built in Europe, in 
1907. Its maximum speed was 
some 35 m.p.h.; top height 40 
feet. 

In deference to unspoken de- 
mands for bigger thrills, higher 
speeds, the old railway was 
scrapped and a new one built. 


UP SHE GOES. 


Now the top speed of the cars 
is 72 mph. and the highest 
point they reach is over 70 feet 
above the ground. 

When are these hair-raising 
swoops unsafe, if ever ? Mech- 
anicallly, the rides are danger- 
proof. Risks are confined to 
the patently foolish, who, in a 
spirit of bravado, stand up or 
take other chances. The whole 
apparatus is several times 


stronger than it need be. The In one notable season, re- 
engineers who construct and ceipts on Southend’s pier, the 
service them are experienced longest in the country, 
designers of bridges, funicu- amounted to £84,000—a record. 
lar railways and high buildings. It wasn’t so long ago that 


DOWN SHE COMES. no one greene of Skene 
; a octors then announce a 
Pe Sy eT at are, m pe sea-water was both good to 
should travel down a slope and rink = ie to bathe vot 
up a part of the next, so that and arr + dua was ebb 
by a continuous band fitted with By al arga oman hammer 
grappling hooks the vehicles enjamin Bea viata ad 4 
can be carried happily up the Vented he ee Frashione 
rest of the gradient, then re- "use-wheeled hut. 
leased for the next downward Soon long rows adorned the 
run. sands of every seaside place. 





There were some pretty Pardo fun and games about the 
place. 


_ Safety ratechets would operate In 1787 Scarborough had only 
in the’ unlikely event of the 26. Bathing had just come into 


motors stalling or the hoisting 
eables snapping; and visual 
signals, self-operated, rule out 
the risk of collision. 


The Home Office, too: is 
concerned in the safety of 


fashion, 


A BOB OR TWO. 


Each lady bather, shrouded 
in a black blouse-bloomer-suit, 
reaching from. throat to well 


WHEN THE BELL TOLLED. 

At Blackpool the proprieties 
were rigidly observed by the 
ringing of a bell as a signal 
for the ladies to bathe. Woe be- 
tide any man then found loiter- 
ing on the sands. Penalty was 
a fine of a bottle of wine. 

‘Music festivals are becoming 
an institution inseparable from 
the seaside resort. 


Bournemouth spends £25,000 
a year on its musical ar- 
rangements, and its perma- 
nent municipal orchestra of 
over 60 players—the largest 
in the world—is, along with 
the magnificent £300,000 
pavilion, one of the town’s 
biggest attractions. 


In 1851, Bournemouth was a 
wee place of 695 people. Only 
50 or so years ago Blackpool 
boasted barely 10,000 inhabi- 
tants; now it varies, between 
seasons, from 130,000 to any- 
thing up to a quarter-million. 


It first took its place on the 
map in 1751 as “Black Pool 
Town,” when a few holiday- 
makers used to repair there by 
stage coach. During the sum- 
mer. of 1939, about 300 trains 
were entering and leaving the 
town every day. 


Thousands of people are 
employed catering for the 
holiday crowds ; 2,000 are en- 
gaged making switchbacks 
alone. Fortunes are spent on 
new ideas, new thrills; a 
high proportion of which do 
not catch on at all, and are 
scrapped. 


Psychologists and fear-escape 
complexes figure largely in the 
choice or modification of all 
these thrills for workers and 


these and all similar mechani- below the knee, was attended leave men, but no matter how 


cal thrillers. 
sleuths constantly make un- 
expected inspections. 


Few people visit Blackpool, or 
any other seaside resort, with- 
out “going on the pier.” In 
normal times, 2,000,000 persons 
pass through the toll-gates of 
the Palace Pier, Brighton, in 
one year. 


by a boy. The bathing was 
mostly bobbing about. 


Chief duties of these atten- 
dants were tactfully to intro- 
duce the timid to the rippling 
waves and to sternly warn off 
inquisitive males. A careful 
attendant was often tipped with 
a shilling or so. 


Government by two women, each gentleman sophisticated, modern girls love 


a chance to let loose feminine 
shrieks and clutch their male 
escorts. 


Thus it is the reactions of 
the sensation-loving female 
more than the male that are 
the governing factors in the 
provision of the more preten- 
tious amusement park draws. 





It will all be back soon—the holidays, the fun and the lights that make all the difference after hard work. 
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‘AIN LEDOUX was a born sailor. 

had started at the bottom and worked his 
way up to the rank of assistant-quartermaster. 
At the Battle of Trafalgar his left hand was so 
severely damaged by splinters of wood that he 
had to have it amputated; and, consequently, he 
received his discharge, together with first-rate 


testimonials. 


The quiet monotony of home life was dis- 
tasteful to him, and when he was offered the 
pot of second-lieutenant on board a corsair, 

e eagerly seized the opportunity of going to 
sea In due time he became captain of 
a pirate lugger which could boast of three 


> 


again. 


He 


guns and a crew of sixty dauntless sailors. 


When slave trading was pro- 
hibited by la'w it could not be 
undertaken without running 
great risks, for it was neces- 
sary not only to evade the 
waitchfulness of the French 
Customs officers (which was 
not so very difficult), but also 
to escape being captured by 
English cruisers. aptain 
Ledoux proved invaluable to 
these “ebony” merchants. _ 

Built for slave trading, his 
vessel, the “ Hope,” was a fast 
sailer, narrow and long like a 
war-ship, and yet able to hold 
a great number of slaves. He 
had had the tween decks made 
narrower and less lofty; had 
reduced the -height to forty 
inches, declaring that that left 
sufficient room for any slave of 
reasonable stature to sit at 
ease, ? 

The slaves would sit with 
their backs against the sides of 
the ship in two parallel lines, 

| leaving a free space between 
their feet, which, in all other 
slave ships, wa's only used as a 
gangway. It was Ledoux’s idea 
to make use of this free space 
by putting more slaves there, 
forcing them to sit at_ right- 
angles to the others. In_ this 
way his brig would hold at 
least; ten slaves more than any 
other ship of the same size. 
The “Hope” weighed an- 
chor in the port of Nantes on 
a Friday—a fact which 











Answers to Quiz 
in No. 150 


1. An elephant. 

2. (a) Leon Feuchtwanger, 
(b) Christopher Marlowe. | 

3. Boiling is done with 
water; the others are not. 

4, St. C 





ecilia. 
5. Sydney Carton, in “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” 


6. Aitlas. 
° 7: Lamination, Lambent. 
8, a.m. 
9. A character in “Treasure 
Island.” 


10. “The good is oft interred 
with their bones.” 

11. 1934, 

12. A person who does not 
take sides in politics. 


JANE 


¥ ¥* *¥ 


superstitious people subse- 
quently recalled. The Cus- 
toms officers who visited the 
brig for the purpose of in- 
specting everything on board 
did not come across six large 
cases full of chains, handcuffs, 
and those irons which were 
for some unknown reason 
called “bonds of justice.” 
The very considerable y 
of fresh water which had been 
stowed on board did not seem 
to astonish them, in spite of the 
fact that the “Hope” (accord- 
ing to her bills) was only going 
to Senegambia for the purpose 
of trading in wood and ivory. 
The journey was certainly not 
a long one, but perhaps they 
thoyght there was no harm in 
erring on the safe side—for the 
water would be invaluable if 
they happened to be becalmed. 
So tthe good ship “Hope” 
set sail on a Friday, thoroughly 
well provisioned and equipped. 
Ledoux fancied at first that the 
masts seemed hardly stout 
enough; but in the course of 
time he found that the vessel 
fulfilled his expectations in 
every way. They had a first- 
rate journey, and the coast of 
Africa was soon sighted. The 
anchor was lowered at Joal, 
that portion of the coast being 
at the time unguarded! by Eng- 
lish cruisers; and the native 
merchants immediately came 
on, board. 
The moment could not have 
been more favourable. Tam- 
ango, a well-known warrior 
and slave dealer, had just 
reached the coast with a con- 
voy of slaves, which he was 
selling at cheap rates. with 
the confidence of a man who 
feels that he has the power 
of meeting any demands as 
soon as the article of his 
trade becomes scarcer. 
Captain Ledoux landed at the 
mouth of the river and called 
on Tiamango. He found him, 
sitting in a straw hut, which 
had been hastily erected for 
him, together with his two 
wives, a few petty traders, and 
the slave drivers. Tamango 
had felt bound to put some 
clothes on to receive the white 
captain. 

The old blue uniform which 
he wore could still be recog- 


(T'S NO USE 


RESISTING, 


GEORGIE !—WE'RE 
OUTNUMBERED! 





GOOD MORNING 


They Carried 
- Black Dynamite 


By PROSPER 


MERINEE 





nised as having been a cor- 
poral’s, but there were two gold 
epaulettes on each shoulder, 
both fastened to the same but- 
ton and hanging down, one be- 
hind, the other in front. As he 
did not wear a shirt, and the 
tunic was too small for a man 
of his stature, a broad zone of 
black skin was visible between 
the white facings of the uni- 
form and the canvas breeches. 


‘(AA heavy cavalry sword 
which hung at his side was 
, fastened by a string, and a 
fine double-barrelled English 
rifle completed the outfit in 
which the African. warrior 
doubtless considered himself 
more than a match for the 
most exquisite dandy from 
London or Paris. 


‘Captain Ledoux stared at him 
for some time in silence, and 
Tamango, flattered by the be- 
lief that he was making a great 
impression on the white man, 
drew himself up like a grena- 
dier being inspected by a 
strange general. 

Ledoux, after having critically 
examined him, turned to his 
chief officer and observed, 
“There’s a piece of brawn 
which would fetch at least a 
thousand crowns if we could 
only land him safe and sound 
in Martinique.” 

As soon as they had sat down 
the customary greetings were 


PIANO PRACTISE 


EONARD, a steadfast lad, re- 
solved to practise on the 
piano regularly. Beginning on 
January 1 (1943), he devoted 
the same number of minutes 
daily, and at the end of April 
he totted up his musical score. 
Claud, less prompt, but more 
aspiring, waited till January 16 
before starting with the same 
number of minutes a day as 
Leonard, but on February he 
pepped-up the daily rate by one 
minute, on March 1 by a fur- 
ther minute, and_on April 1 by 
yet another minute a day. He, 
too, totted up at the end of 
April, and found his musical 
nee exactly equalled Leon- 
ard’s. : 

How long a day did each boy 
practise, and what was their 
total ? 

(Answer on Page 3) 














exchanged, a sailor who had a 
smattering of the “ Yolof” lan- 
guage acting as interpreter. A 
basket full of bottles of brandy 
was brought, drinking began at 
once, and the captain thought 
to propitiate Tamango by mak- 
ing him a present of a fine cop- 
per powder-flask with a por- 
trait of Napoleon embossed on 
it. The gift was acknowledged 
with the conventional show of 
gratitude. Tamango then sug- 
gested that they should go and 
sit outside in the shade (not 
forgetting the brandy bottle) 
and inspect the slaves he had 
to sell. 

Whenever they set out on a 
march, one of the slave 
drivers bore on his shoulder 
the handle of the yoke of the 
first slave, who carried that 
of the man behind him; the 
second slave carried the yoke- 
handle of the third slave, and 
so on with the others. When 
a halt was made, the leader 
of the file drove the pointed 
end of his yoke-handle into 
the ground and the whole 
column came to a standstill. 
There was no question of 
escape from the file. 

The captain shrugged his 
shoulders as each slave, male 
or female, passed before him ; 
he called them puny creatures, 
said that the females were too 
old or too young, and com- 
plained of the degeneracy of 
the black race. 

“The whole race is deterior- 
ating,” he declared. “It used 
to be quite different in the 
olden days, when every woman 
was five foot six, and four men 
could easily have worked a 
frigate’s capstan and raised the 
sheet anchor.” 

However, he critically picked 
out a first assortment, choosing 
the strong and the good-look- 
ing, for which he was. willing 
to pay the usual price; on the 
remainder he demanded a con- 
siderable reduction. But Tam- 


WANGLING 
WORDS. 


1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after RAIGHTE, to make 
a word. 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
HE KEEPS SARA to make a 
famous Englishman. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
WORK into PLAY, DAWN 
into WIND, FALL into DOWN, 
TREES into WOODS. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from CONFIDENTIAL ? 








YOU SHALL PAY 
DEARLY FOR 
HUMILIATING THE 
QUEEN, YOU 

RUFFIAN ! 























their school learning. 
Scott Memorial, Edinburgh; 


Charing Cross, London. Can 


ango knew his own mind; he 


insisted that his wares were 
valuable, and spoke of the 
scarcity of men and the dan- 
gers of the traffic. He ended 
by quoting the very lowest 
price he could possibly’ accept 
for the slaves the white cap- 
tain still had room for on board. 

Ledoux stared at him in 
amazement and _ indignation 
when he heard Tamango’s pro- 
posal interpreted. The captain 
got up, swearing like a trooper, 
apparently with the intention 
of putting an end there and 
then to all bargaining with a 
man so unreasonable. But 
Tamango, after some difficulty, 
persuaded him to sit down. 

Another bottle was opened 
and the discussion renewed. 
Now it was the black man’s 
turn to call the white captain’s 
views outrageous and extrava- 
gant. They talked and hagegled 
as bottle after bottle was emp- 
tied; but the liquor was hav- 
ing quite a differentt effect on 
the two contracting parties. The 
more the Frenchman drank, the 
less became his offers, and the 
more the negro drank, the less 
he insisted on his demands. So, 
when the case of brandy was 
finished, it was found that they 
had come to terms. 


In exchange for the hun- 
dred and sixty slaves, Tam- 
ango accepted a quantity of 
worthless cotton, powder, 
gun-flints, three casks of 
brandy, and fifty rusty rifles. 
The captain, to ratify the 
compact, shook the half- 
tipsy negro by the hand, and 
immediately the slaves were 








CLUES DOWN. 
2 Bscape from. 
5 Soak. 6 Add beauty to. 
10 Menacing touch. 
15 Scattered. 
failures. 20 Space of time, 23 Brink. 24 Nimble. 
26.Leek-like herb. 27 Colloquial glory, 30 Again. 


1 Common bird. 
fine fabric. 
8 Yellow flower. 

cultural dealers, 


33 Energy. 354 Colourless, 


Historic monuments are always interesting. 
keep their eyes skinned for them and mentally check up 
Can you recognise this ? 
Steeple of a famous Wren Church; or the Eleanor Cross, 


Picture Quiz in No. 149: Panda. 





| ee eee CORNER | 


3 Acquire. 







Most people 


? It may be: 
Albert Memorial, London; 


you place it? Answer to 


For ;<astoday 


1. A spider. belongs to the 
Natural Order: Reptilia, In- 
secta, Brachiopoda, Arachnida, 
Porifera ? 

2. Who wrote (a) “The Lost 
Chord,” (b) “The Unfinished 
Symphony ” ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an “dntruder,” and why: Tea, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Milk, Ovaltine, 
Bovril ? 

4. What was the name of 
Jacob’s twin brother ? 

5. Who asked, “What 
truth?” ? 

6. Where did King Arthur 
hold his courtt ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt : Desecrate, Dessicate, 
5 ai Desparate, Desider- 
ate ? 

8. What is General Hideki 
Tojo’s nickname ? 

9. Who was Mr. Hoopdriver ? 

10. What is “mightier than 
the sword” ? 

11. The first Marine Regi- 
ment was formed in 1664, 1771, 
1805, 1914, 1921 ? 

12. What is the difference be- 
tween a doublet and a triplet ? 


is 


handed over to the French 
sailors, who lost no time in 
putting on iron chains and 
handcuffs in place of the 
wooden yokes. 

(To be continued) 


CLUES ACROSS. 
1 Magnificent. 
5S Starchy food. 


Sequence, 
Elliptical, 
Shelves. 
Part of table. 
(Method. 
Murmur. 
Impelled, 
Extensive. 
Proceed: 
smoothly. 
Rugby’s river, 
37 Appear. 
38 Fruit drinks, 


4 

7 Kind. 
15 Horti. 
18 Batting 
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SAY- JEST WHAT™ 


















































WELL- AS | LIVE BY JOVE, SHERIFF, NOW WHY DID|| | / I'M AFRAID WE / WELL- YOU KNOW QORT OF CRIME IS 
AND “BREATHE, I'M CERTAINLY YOU FELLOWS SUCCUMBED TO THE PENALTY - TH’ MOST HEINOUS 
GLAD TO SEE \ THE URGE INA SEVEN DANS IN 


COMMIT THAT 
2 MOMENT OF 


_ RECKLESSNESS 















































7 ARRY, 
—1 DROPPED THAT BOX OF \ MEANWHILE eee WHILE LOOPY L E 
CARGO BY THE WAREHOUSE — WITCH HAS BEEN ARRIVING FOR HIS DAYS FISHING, 
THERE'S A CHANCE NO ONE YT  COR!-YoU SAID SUCCESSFUL IN MAKES AN UNEXPECTED 
HAS SPOTTED IT! , ENOUGH ABOUT THAT! HER HUNTING 
A CANCE Ni On WELL FIND ERAGIN! | | EXPEDITION... 


EQUAL CHANCE NO ONE WILL 
SPOT THOSE WHISKERS 
Zeca OF YOURS! 


SO- GLADYS KNEW 
ALL THE TiME/ — 
BLIMEY /~ THERE'S 


80, YOu HAD A GOOD 
TIME AF THE HOME 
GUARD CAMP? 


HELLO! - “ers 

THIS 2~ * THRILLING 
RESCUE IN CHANNEL - 
TWO HOME GUARDS 


—~YOU'VE HAD TIME 
TO THINK UP AN 
EXPLANATION ~ SO 
START TALKING- AND 








THAT STORY OF THE 
HOME GUARD CAMP 








JIN HER APARTMENT AT THE TEMPLE, THE SHIELD ON THE WALL 
| OLA, NOW MADLY IN LOVE WITH GARTH, SWINGS BACK- -- - 
LONGS TO SEE HIM---SHE DISMISSES ea rly 
HER SERVANTS --* THEN - ---- HG f 
Ts Fy f J 4 
dae 


:/ 


-- AND OLA MOVES 
SWIFTLY ALONG A SECRET} OLA HEARS 
PASSAGE TO GARTHS ROOM] THE SNORES 


| MUST SEE HIM --- HE 
DID NOT WANT TOLEAVE | DISGUISED 
KEEPER OF hug 



















AND WHILE YOURE AT [7,71 ; 
ONE OF THOSE BIG RUBBLE-PUSHERS AS JPS 
WELL. WHEN THESE WALLS CAVE IN, THE ft 
ROOF WILL COLLAPSE IN A 
MASS OF DEBRIS 
















HAVE A GIANT 
EXCAVATOR AND 
A FLOCK OF MINERS 


COME CANDLEMAS — 


BAIN'T EE GOT NO SPARK 


DISAPPEARS, WHY 
SHOULD I WORRY 
WHAT HAPPENS | 

TO THE Z 
FIXTURES ? fi 


Sr a 


\ THEM TWO DEMON DIGGERS, OIL 
ie BE SIPPIN’ ME NEX’ 
BEER A COUPLA 





















John Nelson 
looks back-—2 


Goon after reaching his sixteenth birthday a- 
Hednesford youth named William Henry 
Walker gave his signature to Aston Villa. 
Through practically all his playing career that 
mame remained on the club’s list. - 


It usually happens that when a father plays 
with distinction for one club, his son likes to 
link himself up with the same side. Father 
George Walker had’ played with Wolverhampton 
Wanderers. William Henry might have done so 
if he had not been seen by sharp-eyed Villa 
scouts in his very early days. They got him 
fo sign up in 1915. 


Villa’s ground was shut up then, except for 
an occasional charity game, so Walker’s efforts 
were confined to Wednesbury Old Park. 


Jimmy Windridge, of Birmingham, Chelsea 
and Middlesbrough distinction, saw him in one 
of these little matches, and was so impressed 
that he could not rest until he got the boy’s 
promise to play in a match for Birmin, 
against Leicester in November, 1916. s it 
happened, young Walker could not keep that 
promise. 


After the war he began by playing centre-for- 
ward for Villa Reserves. Then it happened that 
Andrew Young, first team centre-forward, could 
not play in an English Cup tie against Queen’s 
Park Rangers, so young Walker received speedy 
call-up. 


He scored both the Villa’s goals, and such was 
the skill of his game that he was kept in the 
position for a League match a few days later 
at Turf Moor, Burnley. A hat-trick against — 
Newcastle United subsequently served to pro- 
claim that a new star had appeared to illumine 
the game. 


Thereafter he piven a lot of football at 
centre-forward. e@ was even picked for Eng- 
land in that position. Don’t imagine, how- 
ever, that football lost a great centre-forward 
lin order to find a brilliant inside-left. One 
man in this country will never agree with 
that idea—that was Billy Walker himself. 


He could never regard himself as a G. O. 
Smith in the making. When Clem Stephenson 
left the Villa for Hudderfield he realised that 
he had found his true position, and how right 
his judgment was is shown by the fact that 
whenever a representative side had to be got 
ce rea he seemed automatically to pick him- 
self. 


(His club experimented with him in other 
positions, particularly at centre-half. He would 
play a good game anywhere, but in one posi- 
tion he excelled. 


In a sense he was lucky. He had the great 
fortune to get a cup-winner’s medal in his 
first season of big football. Few players do~ 
that. The next season brought his first inter- 
national cap, and every year afterwards saw 
him harvesting more and more of the different 
treasured symbols that tell of honours in the 
game. ; 


At inside-left he perhaps contributed mere 
than most have done to the making of other 
great players. 


Leonard Capewell could hardly fail to be- 
come a good centre with such a mentor, and 
Arthur Dorrell, on his other side, readily ad- 
mitted that he owed his development more to 
Walker’s influence than any other, 


Billy Walker was just one of those players of 
genius who never seemed to find hard work in 
football. He knew how to make the ball do 
almost anything but talk. He would swerve, 
side-step, or thrust forward, as the situation 
demanded, regardless of the attentions of oppo- 
oa His fine physique permitted him to do 

at. 


-His football seemed effortless. That was 
his art. But no one who knew the real Walker 
can forget that there were times when he had 
fe sate played himself to a standstill to serve 

s side. 


He was a master of his craft, and rarely 
wasted a ball. Had there been a trace of selfish- 
ness he could not. have been half the player he ~ 
was. That was his crowning glory. Frem first 
to last he played for his side. He was the 
main-spring of any forward line, and he always 
kept a cool head, whatever course a match 
might take. 


The tribute of a Scotish defender after a 
Wembley match is about the best that could 
have been given: He was just the worst inside- 
left any defence could wish to meet. 





Solution to Numerical Puzzle 
in No. 150. 
£4 19s. Od., £3 6s. Od., £2 4s. Od. 
(After paying 11s. from each, 
£4 8s. Od. equalled £2 15s. 0d. 
plus £1 13s. 0d.) 





Piano Practice Solution. 
Leonard: 120 days @ 12 min- 
utes a day—1,440. 
Claud: 16 (Jan.) @ 12—192; 
28 (Feb.) @ 13—364; 31 (Mar.) 
i 34 ; 30 (Apl.) @ 15—450 ; 








Efeyere! 
A Coywantar 


All communications to be addressed 
to: “ Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.I. 


This England 


Minehead Church, Somerset. To those who 
know the coast of Somerset we can only hope 
that this view reminds them, as it does us, of 
gorgeous holidays there. 





























Serves you right, Sister. We warned you about sun- 


bathing in public places. Lucky you held on to the rope — 
Saved a knotty problem for our photographer. 


< a 


“* Cheerio, daddy. Look 
after yourself, and hurry 
home. Sure, Ill look 
after Mummy _ while 
you’re away. Bye-bye.” 







THE THINKER 
(with apologies to 
Rodin) 






“‘ Thinker, my foot 
You just don’t 
like seeing any- 

one work.’* 


| 
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Believe it or not, but the dog’s name is Uno, and we recken he knows as much about the & 
job as his master does. You know, Uno, we think, you’re mighty clever. Fe 
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